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during the ascendency of the MleHj/jas, uphold the
sacred traditions of the past, are not to be met with
in the drawing-rooms of Calcutta. They depend on
the alms of the people, and live in villages, either by
themselves, or in colleges. They would lose their
prestige, if they were to shake hands or converse
with an infidel, and it is only in rare cases that they
drop their reserve, when brought in contact with
Europeans whose knowledge of their own sacred
language and literature excites their wonderment,
and with a little pressure, opens their heart and
their mouth, like a treasure-house of ancient know-
ledge. Of course, they would not speak English or
even Bengali. They speak Sanskrit and write San-
skrit, and I frequently receive letters from some of
them, couched in the most faultless language.

And my fairy-tale is not all over yet. These men,
and I know it as a fact, know the whole Big-Veda
by heart, just as their ancestors did, three or four
thousand years ago; and though they have MSS.,
and though they now have a printed text, they do
not learn their sacred lore from them. They learn
it, as their ancestors learnt it, thousands of years ago,,
from the mouth of a teacher, so that the Vedic suc-
cession should never be broken1. That oral teaching

1 This oral teaching is carefully described in the Pratisakhya of the
Big-Veda, i.e. probably in the fifth or sixth century B.C. It is constantly
alluded to in the Brahmawas, but it must have existed even during the
earlier periods, for in a hymn of the Kig-Veda (VII, 103), in which
the return of the rainy season, and the delight and quacking of the
frogs is described, we read: ' One repeats the speech of the other, as
the pupil (repeats the words) of the teacher/ The pupil is called
aikshamamA, the teacher $akta&, while siksha, from the same root, is
the recognised technical term for phonetics in later times.